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shee> summarizing his long Journal review
in a sentence: "Dr. Todhunter follows in
the footsteps of Sir Samuel Ferguson and
gives us simple and stately versions of The
Children of Lir and Sons of Turann."

In Yeats's first note in The Pilot on
Miss Ellen O'Leary's poems he writes:
"Miss O'Leary's poems . . . are the last
notes of that movement of song, now giv-
ing place to something new, that came
into existence when Davis, singing, rocked
the cradle of a new Ireland." In these
words Yeats summarizes fifty years of
Anglo-Irish poetry, from the rhetorical
vehemence of Davis and other poets of
The Nation, through the quiet simplicity
of the Fenians, Kickham, Casey, and Miss
O'Leary, to the "something new" that
stood affirmed in Poems and Ballads of
Young Ireland. And he is quite conscious
that he stands between the waning of one
burst of energy and the waxing of another.

The death of Miss O'Leary moved
Yeats: her going stood as a sign of the
passing of a generation to whose moral
grandeur and nobility of character he has
paid tribute in his poem with the refrain,